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For the Companion. 
BEPPO AND HIS MONKEY. 

Down the crowded streets, his large eyes fixed 
mournfully upon the vast moving panorama, which 
he hardly saw, his feet weary with purposeless 
walking, passed a poor, young foreigner. Now 
he sauntered along listlessly, then started as from 
gdream and looked anxiously about him ere he 
burried on. O! is there any thing more dreary 
than a city full of homes to a poor, homeless wan- 
derer? Once or twice he had knocked timidly at 
the area door of some tall brick house, and asked 
for work, but the few words of English which he 
could command hardly conveyed an idea, for they 
were spoken with such an odd foreign accent. 
Everybody answered him curtly. No matter 
what he said, it was plain he wanted something, 
ynd that was no recommendation. Doubtless 
there were kind hearts in the crowd that hurried 
slong selfishly intent upon their own affairs, but 
how was he to know? How could he make any- 
body understand his wants, unless he begged, and 
be could not do that, not yet. 

A vision of Italy came over him, O, how vivid- 
ly! A whiff of sweetness from the orange garden 
where he had gambolled when a child seemed to 
sent the air. Yes, and he thought he saw Bep- 
po, too, the good-natured, lazy fellow that used 

to dance him in his strong arms, or pelt him with 
oranges,— great, luscious, shining globes filled 
vithnectar. He smacked his feverish lips, fevered 
vith hunger, aud wished he had but one now. 
Then he murmured, half aloud, in his own musical 
tative Italian, 

“] will go out into the country; perhaps people 
vho live among flowers and trees will be more 
gentle, and I think the sight of green grass might 
say my hunger a little.” 

So he walked on until he was far out from the 
roar of the great city, little knowing to what this 
passionate love of flowers, and trees, and the 
lovely things God had made was leading him. 

Suddenly, as he neared a house, a familiar air 
greeted his ear. It was an Italian air, and so 
homelike that he began softly to whistle it, keep- 
ing time with a hand-organ, which a wandering 

ninstrel (the modern substitute for one, at least,) 
was turning. 





























The player was a sturdy, good-natured fellow, 
witha smile on his face and in his great, ox-like 
eyes that was by no means repulsive. Perhaps 
he was looking his best, for his eyes were fixed 
upon a pretty babe in a second story window, 
that was laughing, and crowing, and springing in 
time to his music, or in emulation of a dancing 
monkey in a smart cap and red jacket, that baby 
thought very funny. 

When the music ceased the droll little animal 
stopped dancing and held out the tambourine, 
upon which he had been beating time with his 
long, lean arm, with an obsequious look upon his 


eagerly for more music. 


grotesque face that set the whole family in a 
tear, much to baby’s disgust, for he was waiting 


The hand-organ man seemed willing to oblige 
his baby admirer, for he began to grind away 
tgain, with his eyes fixed upon the child’s bright 


seen, and then the whole package was kindly giv- 
en to the lad, who began to eat one biscuit after 
another as he walked, in ravenous haste. 
Guiseppe, or Joseph, as we should call him in 
English, had been in much better circumstances 
in his native land than Beppo. They had re- 
sided near one another, and Beppo had always 
greatly admired his little friend. But times had 
changed with both. Beppo had been in America 
some time, while Joseph had only just arrived. 
As they walked on, Joseph told his story. 
Sometimes a red spot burned through the brown 
of his cheek as he talked, and his eyes flashed. 
Sometimes they grew misty with tears. His fa- 
ther had become, like many Italian patriots, sus- 
pected by the government, and had fled in time to 
avoid imprisonment. The long journey across 
the ocean, grief, and his ineffectual struggle to 
gain a livelihood in New York, where he had 














thone through actual tears. 


“0, my Beppo! my blessed Beppo!” said the 


“My Guiseppina! Holy Virgin, it’s his face! | derstand, and now I hear again my dear native 


fee, when a hand clutched his sleeve, and he 
tuned to see a pair of eager eyes fixed upon his 
fiee—eyes in which the sunshine of welcqme 














landed unknown to all, had been too much for 
him. He died, and since that unhappy day what 
had not his poor orphan child suffered ! 

“Often, often,” he exclaimed, ‘*have I prayed 
that I might die, and go to my father and my 
sainted mother. 





spoken a word for days that anybody could un- 








BEPPO AND HIS MONKEY. 


O! my Beppo, I have not 
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money, for the children were too young to under- 
stand his timid appeal, until little Nellie Maitland, 
the eldest of the group, noticed his sad face. She 
was a tender-hearted child, and her quick sympa- 
thies were at once aroused, and her idea of con- 
solation always took the form of something to eat; 
so she put up her soft, white hand and patted 
Josie’s brown one caressingly, saying, “Poor man 
hungry? Nellie sorry ;” then away she flew to her 
especial friend, the cook, and returned almost im- 
mediately with a plate of bread and butter and 
cookies, which she offered to him with a look of 
love and pity beaming upon him from her deep 


blue eyes, that needed no interpreter. 


Josie took the tempting food with a profound 
bow, for he was deeply moved. Half concealed 
by the blind, a lady and gentleman in the cham- 
ber above could look upon the scene. 

‘Maurice !” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘did you ever 
see any thing prettier? Dear little Nellie, how 
wisely she knew how to express her sympathy ! 
Look, dear! the fellow has taken off his cap to her 
as gracefully as if she was a princess, What a 
fine dark face he has !” 

“O! Rosalie, what aromancer! You are mak- 
ing a hero out of a horrid ragamuflin with a 
hand-organ; the nuisance !” 

“Look at him, sir, before you condemn my 
good taste.” 

The gentleman turned his laughing eye upon 
the group. The boy’s dark, foreign face was 
aglow with interest and gratitude, as he stood 
gazing at his little hostess, who chattered away 
in her bird-like tones, all unaware that he could 
not understand a word she said. 

“Truly,” said he, with some surprise, ‘‘you are 
a woman of discrimination. That must be the 
prince of hand-organ men. He eats as if he 
rarely saw food. What a pity he has not a better 
occupation! He is an Italian. I am going down 
to see if he can speak grammatical ftalian,” 

Ah! you have guessed the result? Yes. Josie, 
who had tried so patiently to do his best towards 
gaining a living, found a friend in this Mr. Mait- 
land, who had been in Italy and was struck by the 
lad’s pure and well chosen language, and evident 
intelligence and honesty. He took him into his 





could be finer for his Guiseppino than turning a 
hand-organ. 
“I know well where you can hire one,” said he, 
‘but you must not expect to get a monkey that 
knows all the world, as Jacko does.” 
Josie laughed, consented to dispense with the 
monkey, nor did he tell Beppo that such a gypsy 
life looked dismal to him, for he thought that as 
he could learn the language, something better 
would turn up. 

Beppo took him to a queer, seedy-looking old 
man, who he said had become rich by renting 
organs, and promised the careful, miserly old fel- 
low that he would pay for the rent of an organ, if 
Guiseppino, as he loved to call him, did not earn 
enough to do so. 

One bright May morning the lad set out, and 
really tried hard to succeed in his new occupation. 
It required no skill to make such music, but he 
lacked the impudence and nonchalance which the 
class usually possess. It was only now and then 
that he got a penny. His long tramps were 
wearisome, and he felt that he was making slow 
progress in learning the English language. Some- 
times he was obliged to lie down upon the bare 


family, at first as a servant, but afterwards sent 
him to school, where he made rapid progress in 
English and many other useful studies. When he 
carried his hand-organ back to Beppo, and paid 
him for the use of it with money which Mrs. 
Maitland had given him, the honest soul was 
greatly pleased with his new prospects, but in- 
sisted that if he had only had a monkey like 
Jacko, he would have made “plenty money and 
great deal music.” P. P. B. 





BESSIE RAEBURN’S CHRISTMAS AD- 
VENTURE. 

Bessie Raeburn was a nice little girl,—truthful, 
trustful, generous and affectionate. But she was 
not without some little faults of her own. She 
was impulsive to rashness, self-willed, and given 
to odd little romantic fancies and secret schemes, 
which sometimes got her into trouble. She was 
an only child, and much petted and indulged in a 
luxurious home, having every thing which a rea- 
sonable little lady in short frocks and long curls 
could ask for. Yet she was not contented, hav- 
ing a foolish ambition to distinguish herself. by 
doing something quite out of the ordinary line of 








ground, unless he was fortunate enough to secure 





It was night before they returned to the city 
and crept into the little bare room that Beppo 


uae vam *0ft voice in Italian, “‘was ever a face more wel- 
ee LM come than yours ?” 
[TLE. My pet, my jewel; and why is he sad?” cried | tongue.” 
Beppo, almost dropping his hand-organ in his 
Co., . surprise, 
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ats, Boston, 
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thin the rad “tered, gravely carrying Jacko, the monkey, on | ness. 
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80 small | 
penuine os him one, which he took with a polite bow that 4 
‘ould not have learned from some boys we have 
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He recovered in time to pocket the pennies | called hishome. He had but little to give, but 
which the monkey had collected, and then the two | kindness made it dear to the homesick boy, and 
moved off, deeply engaged in a conversation that | he even forgot his grief in watching Beppo and 
Nppled along in musical Italian, accompanied by | Jacko. Patiently, even lovingly did the good- 
shrugs, and gestures, and grimaces that proved | natured fellow labor to perfect his pet in his va- 
that both were deeply moved by this rencounter. | rious cunning tricks, and the droll little animal 

They passed a shop on the corner, and Beppo | seemed to understand him with remarkable quick- 


j Josie felt that he could not long remain idly de- 
Vhich made Jacko smirk and wriggle in such a| pendent upon the bounty of his humble friend, 
laughable way that the man at the counter gave | but Beppo’s notions about labor, or in fact any 
thing else, were rather limited. He relished the 
roving, careless life he led, and thought nothing 


it to him? 


door of a fine country seat on the Hudson, where 
three or four lovely children were at play upon 
the lawn. He ventured. to stop and strike up a 
tune, hoping thereby to gain a penny or two to 
buy him a cracker, for he had eaten but little all 
day. He had no monkey to attract the little ones, 
but there were some curious little dancing figures 


delight. 








lodgings in some barn or outhouse, and his heart 
ached for some kind word; but who could speak 


One night our wanderer found himself at the 


in front of his organ, that came out, and chased 
back and forth, and whirled about in such fantas- 
tic shape that the children were ecstatic in their 


Poor Josie turned and turned, hoping in vain 
that some one would appear to give him some 


little girls,—something that would make people 
stare, and say, ‘‘Wonderful!” ‘Surprising !” 
“A most extraordinary child!” She learned to 
read very young, and took eagerly to books of 
travel and adventure. She passionately longed 
for adventures of her own, and often planned oud 
exploits of a most perilous character. 

One Christmas eve, when Bessie was between 
seven and eight years of age, a wild little scheme 
came into her head, as she sat curled up on a sofa 
in the library, listening to her father, while he 
read an account of the poor of New York, and of 
the noble efforts that were being made by a few 
good men and wonrffen to lift them into a better 
life. 

While mamma and servants were occupied in 
preparations for a large dinner-party, Bessie 
found opportunities for packing a little basket. 
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with tiny tarts, apples, nuts and candies; then she | 
put on her pretty winter coat, trimmed with fur, 
and her new velvet hat, witha long scarlet plume. | 
Then she took from her drawer a dainty porte 
monnaie, weil filled with bright new pennies and 
small silver coin, and containing a compartment 
lined with crimson satin, wherein two gold dollars 
dwelt together in state, like a Mongolian king 
and queen. Then taking her basket on her arm, 
and thrusting her hands into her muff, she made 
her escape from the house. 

Mr. Raeburn lived in the aristocratic part of | 
the city of New York, and Bessie, thinking that 
she could not there carry out her plan in a satis- 
factory manner, hailed a down-town omnibus. 
Driver and passengers looked surprised to see a 
child taking a trip all alone, but they supposed 
that all must be right. After a long, long ride 
she alighted, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the least respectable part of the city. I may as 
well tell you now, if you haven't guessed it, Bes- 
sie was bound on a charitable visit to the misera- 
bly poor, of whom she had heard her father read. 
She anxiously looked around her for a beggar 
child, who should act as her guide to some home 
of unmerited misfortune, where virtuous poverty 
pined, and wept, and waited. Alas! there were 
plenty of little mendicants on the streets that day, 
but Bessie was not easily satisfied. ‘‘It must be 
a little girl,” shesaid to herself, ‘‘very, very poor, 
pale, and thin, and ragged, and sorrowful, but 
still pretty and mild-looking. And she must have 
a pretty name, too, like the little girls that beg in 
magazine stories, or sell matches, and are stolen 
by gypsies, and sing ballads for dreadful organ- 
grinders, and all that.” Finally, she was accosted 
by a little girl, who looked wretched enough, to 
be sure,—-tattered, and sickly, and starved. She 
was not quite up to the mark as to prettiness, 
though she had soft, sorrowful eyes and a delicate 
mouth. Hunger, cold, and ill-treatment are not 
very favorable to beauty. Then the name she 
gave was decidedly unromantic,—Molly Magee. 
But the child told a piteous story, which brought 
tears to Bessie’s gentle eyes.—how her father 
was dead of fever, and her mother a suffering in- 
valid ; how she was obliged to beg in the streets 
from morning till night, to obtain food for that 
poor, dear mother, three darling little brothers, 
and two sisters, twins and blind! Bessie offered 
at once to go home with her petitioner, to see 
what she could do towards alleviating the family 
distress. The little mendicant hesitated at first, 
and attempted to dissuade her; but at last, as 
Bessie insisted on her own plan of benevolence, 
she yielded, and rather sullenly led the way. Ah, 
what a way it was! down one dirty street and up 
another, through vile courts, and alleys reeking 
with filth, swarming with idle, loud-voiced men, 
wretched-looking women, slatternly girls, and 
forlorn children. Bessie’s heart grew sick, and 
her courage failed her. If she had known the 
way back, she would gladly have made a retreat! 

The guide at last conducted her down a flight 
of slippery steps, leading to the basement of a 
squalid old tenement-house, in the five stories of 
which many families were packed, layer on layer, 
and Bessie found herself in the very bosom of the 
distressed family of her humble little friend. This 
home of virtuous poverty was not exactly what 
she looked for. It was darker, dirtier, more con- 
fused and noisy; it smelt worse. There were 
the ‘three darling little brothers,” to be sure, and 
they were satisfactorily ragged. But Bessie 
looked in vain for the twin-sisters, whose blindness 
had so engaged her sympathies. But she said to 
herself, ‘‘Perhaps they, too, have gone out beg- 
ging, with a pair of twin dogs to lead them.” 
The invalid mother was surely on the mend, for 
she seemed quite stout, and her face was flushed, 
though that might be from fever. She sat by an 
old stove, smoking a short, black pipe. 

“Well, Molly, what have you brought us?” 
exclaimed this interesting invalid, in a voice by 
no means agreeable. 

**T haven't got any thing,” was-the reply; ‘‘but 
here’s a rich little miss as says she has got some- 
thing for us; she would come herself, instead of 


At last the man, having secured the lion’s share | 
of the money, snatched up an old hat and stag-| 
gered towards the door. He stopped a moment | 
beside Bessie, saying, ‘I’m obliged to you, dar- 
ling; this will get me something good for Christ- 
mas.” 

‘Some new clothes?” asked Bessie. 

‘‘No, Miss; something better nor clothes.” 
**Food ?” 

‘‘No; something better nor food.” 

As he held a big bottle in his hand, Bessie 
next suggested, ‘‘Medicine ?” 

“Why, bless your swate sowl, do I look like a 
sick man ?” 

“No, sir; but I thought you walked as though 
something was the matter with your legs.” 
Patrick Magee gave a loud, foolish laugh, as he 
stumbled up the slippery steps, and reeled down 
the dirty alley. When he was gone, Bessie pro- 
posed to take leave of her pensioners, saying, 

“I must go home now, or [ shall miss my din- 
ner, and they will be troubled about me. Will) 
you show me as far as Broadway, Molly ?” 

“Not so fast, if you plase, miss,” said Mrs. 
Magee. ‘You have seen how poor-people live, 
now I want you to feel how Bs are clad, this 
biting weather. Take off your fine clothes, just, 
and change with Molly there.” 

“‘O, please, madam, I would rather go home,” 
cried Bessie; ‘‘do let me go! Mamma has often 
said that if I could be poor for one hour, evep, I 
would know better how to pity the poor; but I 
really think I have seen enough to-day. I am 
very sorry for you, indeed. I'll ask papa to help 
you, and give you all you want; only let me go 

ome.” 

“So you shall, my pretty bird, but you must 
drop your fine feathers first. Off with them. 
And, Molly, take off all thim lovely holiday 
clothes of yours. Sure, exchange is no robbery.” 

Poor Bessie saw it was vain to resist, plead or 
ery. In avery short time ,she found herself di- 
vested of every article of her nice, warm apparel, 
and clad in the dirty, coarse, tattered street 
clothes of Molly Magee. 

To do the beggar child justice, she seemed 
shocked at the outrage, and pleaded for Bessie as 
long as she dared. But Bridget Magee, a bad- 
tempered woman, at the best, had been drinking 
bad whiskey all the morning, and the brutal rage 
of drunkenness blazed in her hard, black eyes. 
When the change was completed, Mistress Bridg- 
et whispered for a minute or two to the eldest 
of the three little boys, and then, turning to her 
victim, said, with a horrible laugh: 

‘‘There, now, follow where Larry will Jade ye. 
Be off wid ye! I’m thinking ye know a little 
more about poor folk than ye did a bit ago, when 
ye came prancing into a dacent house to show off 
yer grand airs and yer finery. It's an adventure 
as will be good for yer proud young stomach, 
miss.” 

As Bessie, too much frightened. and ‘shocked 
to speak, was hastening out after Larry, Molly 
sprung forward, caught her hand, kissed it, and 
sobbed out: 

“O, forgive me! I didn’t think they would 
treat you so, or I wouldn’t have let you come !” 

The next instant the poor girl was dashed back- 
wards by a sudden blow from her mother’s heavy 
hand, and Bessie saw her no more. 

Master Larry Magee, a sharp-eyed and fleet- 
footed little vagabond, hurried Bessie off in a dif- 
ferent direction from that in which she had come, 
and by many different ways; for his object was 
to confuse her, so that it would be impossible for 
her to act as a guide to the den of thieves in 
which she had been robbed. There was little 
danger ! 

At first, in her joy at having escaped alive from 
that dreadful ogress, Bessie was hardly sensible 
of the cold; but at length it pierced through her 
thin and ragged garments, and struck chills to her 
very heart. It seemed to clutch at her bare 
throat, and to snip her ears, under the old cotton 
handkerchief which covered her head. Her hands, 
mufiless and gloveless, grew stiff, and the rosy 
tips of her fingers changed to a dismal purple; 





giving it to me.” ; 

The woman took her pipe from her lips, and— 
fixing a pair of hard, hungry eyes upon Bessie, 
as she stood smiling kindly, with her basket on 
her arm, like a dear little Red Ridinghood—broke 
out with, ‘‘And what put it into the head of such 
a fine lady to come anear the likes of us the day ?” 

**T wanted to see how poor people live,” replied 
Bessie, honestly, ‘‘and I have brought you some- 
thing for Christmas,” she continued, stepping up 
a little timidly and offering her basket. 

The woman caught it eagerly, and turned its 
contents in her lap. ‘And is this all?” she 
growled. Pretty dinner, indade, for a starving 
family,—nuts, candies and the like! No bread, 
nor the laste taste of butter or mate.” 

“OQ, 1 thought you would have sach common 
things,” said Bessie, ‘‘but [ have some money to 
buy them with.” 

At this, a tall figure sprung up from a heap of 
rags in a dark corner, and came forward,—a very 
dirty, disreputable-looking man. Bessie, who 
had taken him for a sick man, was surprised to 
see that he also had a fine color in his cheeks, 
and even in his nose, but she noticed that he 
seemed very weak in his legs. 

“Hello! my little angel,” he cried, ‘give me 
the money,” and rudely caught the porte monnaie 
from Bessie’s hand. 

His right to it was disputed by the woman, and 
they quarrelled over pennies, dimes, and dollars, 
as ‘‘the three darling little brothers” quarrelled 
over apples, nuts and candies. 

‘‘Who is that man?” asked Bessie, beginning 
to be frightened. 

“It’s father,” replied Molly 








while her poor little toes, peering through great | 
holes in shoes and stockings, looked as piteous as 
| little baby birds, left unbrooded to the storm in 
| dilapidated nests. 

After a long, bewildering walk, or rather, run, 
the two children reached a wide, respectable- 
looking street, when they came suddenly upon a 
policeman, at sight of whom Master Larry exe- 
cuted a brilliant retreat down a dark alley. But 
Bessie, who in her innocence believed in a police- 
man as a sort of street guardian angel, went con- 
fidently up to this one,—the star on his breast 
shining as the star of hope to her,—related to 
him her wonderful Christmas adventure, and 
begged him to conduct her home. To her sur- 


COMPANION. 


Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn with difficulty recog- | meddlesome neighbor nearer and nearer the roaq 


nized their daughter in her ragged disguise. They | until, at last, he would turn u i : 
were shocked by her appearance, fearing she | oe See, SE Glee 


. .-,| him screaming home. 
might be made ill by the exposure, and pained : 
and indignant at hearing all she had suffered; |. Beagle knew that Johnnie loved Jake, and felt 
but they both said it would prove a good experi-| it his duty to protect him from all danger, Hj, 
ence, if it should teach her to be less venture-| methods were very shrewd and amusing. One 


some and self-assured. They hoped, they said, | day John’s father brought him home a new sled 
it would cure her of forming secret schemes, even It was a beauty, all the boys said, and 
of benevolence, and of an unchildlike ambition to Y é ) » and one of 

them sorely coveted it. 


act in matters of importance, independent of the ' 
aid and advice of her parents. It did all this, I} ‘‘John,” said he, at’ recess, ‘‘may I have your 
sled, to-night ?” 


believe. 

‘‘Why, Ben. !” was the answer, ‘‘1 haven't had 
one slide on it yet, and of course I want it myself; 
but I will let you slide some.” 

This would not do. Ben. wanted the new sled, 
and from coveting naturally went to the commis. 
sion of other sins. So he walked boldly into Dy. 
Peirce’s yard, before John could possibly get 
home, and told an older brother that John had 
sent him to bring his sled to him. Albert did not 
suspect a falsehood, and gave him the sled. Awa 

ran Ben., highly delighted with the success of his 
lie, without noticing that old Beagle was close 
beside him. When they got to the hill Ben, 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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LILY’S BALL. 


Lily gave a party, 
And her little playmates &ll, 
Gaily drest, came in their best, 
To dance at Lily's ball. 





Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirred, 
And, except in whispers, 
Never spoke a word. 
Tulip fine and Dahlia 
Shone in Silk and Satin; 
Learned old Convolvulus 
Was tiresome with his Latin. 
Snowdrop nearly fainted, 
Because the room was hot, 
And went away before the rest, 
With sweet Foiget-me-not. 
Pansy danced with Daffodil, 
Rose with Violet; 
Silly Daisy fell in love 
With pretty Mignonette. 
And when the dance was over 
They went down stairs to sup; 
And each had a taste of honey-cake, 
With dew in a buttercup. 
And all were dressed to go away 
Before the set of sun; 
And Lily said ““Good-by!" and gave 
A kiss to every one. 
And before the moon, or a single star, 
Was shining overhead, 
Lily and all her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 


Boston Post. 
——+o>—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
BEAGLE. , 

Dr. Peirce practised medicine for fifty years in 
one of the hill towns of Vermont. His rides in 
winter were often long, cold and dangerous, and 
he spent many nights in floundering through deep 
drifts of snow, which his horse could not sur- 
mount. One terrible night he received a call 
about nine o’clock, to go to a town some twelve 
miles distant. 

The doctor knew that there was positive danger 
of his being snowed in, perhaps frozen, but with 
his usual heroism he called for his horse and 
smiled at the remonstrances of his family. By the 
warm kitchen fireside old Beagle, the house-dog, 
lay dreaming. He started up, listened to the 
conversation, and exhibited marked anxiety. 

Now Beagle had never before aspired to the 
practice of medicine. He had shrewdness enough 
to see that a dog’s life was better, but for some rea- 
son, which he never confided to anybody, he 
could not lie down again that, night. So he 
stepped out, watched the hostler until every thing 
was ready, then sped off after the fleet horse, as 
if his life depended upon keeping his master in 
sight. 

Dr. Peirce did not think of Beagle—for the dog 
had never followed him before—until, upon the 
top of a steep hill, across which the wind swept 
fiercely, almost taking his breath with it, he heard 


the loud, panting breath of an animal close at his | and sit by him. 


side, and turning in surprise, he found honest 
Beagle dragging a buffalo robe through the drifts. 
He did not know when it had fallen from the 
sleigh, but he would soon have felt his need of it. 

He took Beagle into the sleigh, patted and 


sprang on and had one glorious slide. Then he 


jumped up to prepare for another, when Beagle 


caught the sled-rope between his teeth and 
marched off with it, with an air that told Ben., 
plainly, that it would not be safe to follow, 
When he got home he drew the sled into the pre- 
cise spot where John had left it, and sat down 
with a look that said, ‘“Try that again, if you 
dare.” 





*“’*CAUSE THEY KILLED HIM.” 


A gentleman in London once told the story of 
the Saviour’s sufferings to a crowd of little dirty 
boot-blacks who had been rude to him, and dis- 
tributing a little money among them, promised to 
see them again. Sometime afterwards he met 
one of them in the street, but did not recognize 
him. The following is the dialogue that ensued, 
and the story of the result of a good man’s “word 
in season :” 


‘Please, sir, I’m Jack.” 

“Jack—Jack who ?” 

- “Only Jack, sir; please, sir.” 

All at once it came across him who the lad was, 
“TI remember you now,” he said. ‘Have you 
tried to keep your promise to love the Lord Je- 
sus, and show how much you love Him by obey- 
ing Him?” 

“Yes, sir, I have ; indeed I have,” he answered, 
with the greatest earnestness. 

Inexpressibly delighted, the gentleman stopped, 
and talked to him a little; making an excuse by 
letting him clean his shoes. 

«Can you read, Jack?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; not over well; but I can make shift 
to spell out a page.” 

“Would you like a Testament of your om, 
where you could read for yourself the story you 
heard the other night ?” 

There was no answer, but half a chuckle of 
happiness at the bare idea. There was no pre 
tence about the lad. The dirty little thief had set 
his face heavenwards. 

“I see you would like it, Jack,” added his 
friend. ‘‘Come to my rooms at , to-mor- 
row, and you shall have one. Good-by !” 

Exactly at the appointed hour on the morrow 
came one modest, eager tap at the door. In 
walked Jack. He had been to some neighboring 
pump, poor fellow, and washed himself; not 
clean, but streaky. He had plastered his hair 
down meekly in honor of his visit. There was 
nothing ‘‘taking” about him. He was very ugly; 
and had it not been for a humble, repentant look, 
would have been repulsive. That, however, he 
was not. The gentleman shook hands with him, 
said he was glad to see him, and made him come 





“Jack, why do you want a Testament?” 

“To read about Him you told us of,” said he, 
shortly. 

‘‘Why do you want to read about Him? Be 
cause you love Him, is it?” 








praised him, and then began to wonder what had 
brought him out on such a night. It must have 
been that mysterious intuition which taught him 


that his assistance might be needed, and the doc-| 





prise and grief he refused to believe a word of| 
the story, but taking her for the little vagrant she 
seemed, gruflly ordered her to ‘‘*move on,” add- 
ing, ‘‘You can’t gammon me; I've heard too 
many such yarns.” 

With her feelings a good deal hurt, and her 
| feet benumbed with cold, poor Bessie tottered on, 
| she knew not whither. Happily, at the very next | 
{corner she encountered another policeman—a 
\cheery, kindly, family-looking man. To him| 
| Bessie sobbed out her peeves story; and he, 
having a little girl of his own at home, was} 
touched by her distress, and looking into the! 
| clear depths of her blue eyes, believed her. Im- 
; mediately calling a cab, he put her in and got in 
| himself, and taking off his warm blue overcoat, 
| wrapped her in it, which was the street guardian 
| angel's way of brooding; and so they went away | 
| up town, t°: large brown stone house, on Mad- 
|ison Avenue—Bessie’s home—where they found 
| everybody in great distress. 





“Why, you told me your father was dead. | were almost wild with anxiety; for Bessie had 
What makes you tell such stories?” exclaimed been gone four long hours, and a dozen police 


Bessie, greatly shocked. 
‘“She make$ me,” said Molly. 


death.” 


| oflicers were already searching for her, and street 


‘‘Maybe you criers were tramping up and down, ringing bells, 
would tell stories rather than be beaten half to and a 


dismally, 


i **A child 1-o-s-t !” 


Papa and mamma! 


tor felt a strange sense of security in his pres- 
ence. He knew that in case he should founder in 
the drifts, Beagle would soon bring human aid. 
Fortunately, his good horse carried him safely 
through. 

John, the youngest son, was about equally fond 
of Beagle and a pet rooster, named Jake. The 
moment John appeared in the yard Jake would 


perch upon his shoulder and crow most joyously, | 


and there he would maintain his standing, in spite 
of all Johnnie’s romps and tumbles. 

Jake had an enemy, a quarrelsome cock, that 
lived just across the street. He was always steal- 
ing upon Jake unawares, and then a terrible en- 
counter followed; for Jake was courageous, and 
resented such treatment with great spirit. Bea- 
gle, more sensible than some men we have seen, 
was opposed to cock fights, and so just as the two 
belligerents were running, heads down and spurs 
up, Beagle would step between them, and take 
the blows on both sides. Then a laughable game 
ot strategy was begun, but Beagle was too quick 
for them. Meantime he was cunningly edging the 


Jack nodded once, shortly and decisively. 
There was no doubt about the matter, not a whit. 
| **Why do you love Him?” 
| Jack was quite silent. His little ordinary fea- 
| tures moved in a singular way ; his eyes twinkled; 
| his breast heaved. All at once he dropped bis 

head on the table, sobbing as if his heart would 
|break. “Cause they killed Him,” gasped poor 


| Jack. 


| It was with some difficulty the gentleman Te 
| strained his own tears. The fervent belief in the 

Lord’s death; the clear view which he had of it; 
| that it was for him, and that he did in no way 
| deserve it,—had melted this poor little wandering 
| heart as it never had been melted before. 





ATTACKED BY A CATAMOUNT. 


| Our young readers of these Eastern States find 
it hard to realize that any part of their country 
still infested by wild beasts so fierce as to come 
in and take little children out of bed. The fol 
lowing shows to what dangers the children of the 
| West are sometimes exposed : 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat no 
tices an attack made by a catamount on a family 
at Duvall’s Bluff, the other day. The first that 
was seen of the beast was its entrance to the vab'" 
by pushing open the door with its nose, a3 & log 
would have done. It then rushed to a bed and 
seized by the arms a young girl, who compelled 


it to relinquish its hold by beating it with a shov- 
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COMPANION. 





It then seized a child from another bed, and 
would have made off with it had not the father 
caught the animal by the hind legs, and held it. | 
It retained its hold, however, and the wrestle be- | 
came most violent, one contending for the life of | 
his offspring, and the other for the blood of its | 
rey. Lhe struggle was soon terminated by the 
Pival of some members of the Ninth Kansas 
cavalry, attracted by the cries of the family, who 
shot the ravenous beast. Almost to the last 
preath it kept its grip of the child, which, when 
rescued, was found to be terribly lacerated, but 
erhaps not fatally so. The young girl attacked 
ae seriously injured. The animal proved to 
be a very large and gaunt member of the cata- 
mount species, no doubt driven by excessive hun- 


el. 


+o 





A BAD FOUNDATION. | 


Passing along the street the other day, I saw a 
crowd collected around an unfinished building. 
stopped, and soon learned tkat the side wall of the 
house had fallen, killing two men and severely 
wounding several others. The faces around me | 
were full of pity for the unfortunate victims, and | 
the questions passed from lip to lip, ‘‘How was | 
9” ‘Why did it fall?” ‘Who is to blame ?”| 
Said a man, evidently a builder, pointing to the 
pase of the building, ‘“The cause is plain enough ; 
it had a bad foundation—too weak by half for | 


such a wall.” | 


I passed round to the front; it was tall and) 
stately, of beautiful red brick, with white marble | 
cappings and ornaments—altogether a fair and 
noble structure, 
Jeasant to look upon. | 


and but for the terrible gap, | 


tact of women in those troublesome times, went 
quietly to the kitchen and ordered hot coffee to 


| be made, and added to it a strong dose of tartar- 


emetic. 

The stanger, delighted with the smoking bev- 
erage, partook freely of it, and Mrs. Clinton soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing it produced the de- 
sired result. True to Scripture, he was, out of 
his own mouth, condemned. A silver bullet ap- 
peared, which, upon examination, was unscrewed, 
and was found to contain an important dispatch 
for Burgoyne. He was tried, condemned and ex- 
ecuted, and the bullet is still preserved in the 
family. 





ONE OF THE “BOYS.” 

Our readers may, some of them, have commit- 
ted to memory the pleasant little poem of Dr. 
Holmes entitled ‘‘The Boys,” and which speaks of 
his college classmates, now with grey hairs upon 
their heads, as if they were back in their juvenile 
years again. Few of us can expect to reach the 
age of old Jacob the German, but it is worth while 
to endeavor, by the practice of regularity, sobriety 
and virtue, to see how nearly we can imitate him. 

In Harrisburg is an old gentleman of ninety- 
three years of age, named Jacob Zugler. Jacob 
was a vigorous youth when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, has seen his country 
victorious in its first and two subsequent wars 
with foreign powers, and in the tremendous civil 
war just closing. After going through all this 
experience, Jacob was seen at a fire the other 
night, actively assisting in the working of his fa- 





With a sad and thoughtful heart I went on my | Vorite engine. He is well known as one of the 


yay. Two souls gone to their last account, sum- 
noned without an instant’s warning, and wounded 
gufferers left to drag out weary days and nights, 
all because, long ago, before the walls were be- 


“*boys.” 


——_+o2——___— 
THE DRUNKARD AND THE MONKEYS. 
A rich drunkard kept two monkeys for his 


gun, somebody laid a bad foundation. What inex-| amusement. One day, as he looked into his din- 
cusable carelessness, folly; nay, what positive | ing-room, he found that his monkeys had mount- 
guilt, thus to endanger human life, we are all) ed the table, and were freely helping themselves to 


ready to exclaim. 


Ah, yes, it is not only a|the wine which their master and his guests had 


thoughtless, but a wicked thing to lay a bad foun-| left,—all the while jabbering and gesticulating as 


dation; and yet how many are every day guilty | they had seen the company do 


of it. 


The school-boy who is only studious and quiet | drunken men. 


In a short time they exhibited all the signs of 
First they were merry, and 


when the teacher's eye is upon him; who will get jumped about, but soon got to fighting on the 


the answers to his problems by the ‘‘key” or from 
another boy’s slate, instead of working them out 
himself; who will break rules whenever he can do 
«0 without being punished ; or who will spend the 
day in the street playing truant, when his parents 
think he is at school, is laying a bad foundation. 


The girl who is careless and untidy as to her | 


dress and appearance, who is in too much haste 
tomake her bed smooth and straight, or set her 
room in order neatly and thoroughly, is laying a 
bad foundation. 

Worse still, the boy or girl who is ill-tempered 
or sullen when asked to assist at home, or go to 
the store, to fetch a pail of water or a stick of 
wood, to amuse the younger children or rock the 
cradle; the boy or girl who says, ‘‘I don’t want 
to,” when such little services are needed, or goes 
grumbling to do them, is laying a bad foundation. 

The boy who is tempted by the open candy- 
store on Sunday to spend his missionary money, 
and yields; who is tempted, on a bright day, to 
tke a walk, a ride or sail, instead of going to 
Sunday school, and yields, is laying a bad foun- 
dation. 

The boy who turns over for another little nap 
after he is called in the morning; who thinks ‘‘it 
vill do just as well to-morrow,” when there is 
ay thing unpleasant, to be done, forgetting that 
to-morrow never comes; who feels that smoking, 
chewing, card-playing, and drinking are wrong, 
and yet tries to persuade himself that he may do a 
little of either, is laying a bad foundation. 

The boy in a store who is a little late in the 
morning; who stays a little over time at his din- 
ner; who reads the daily papers in his employ- 
er's time at the store; who uses the lettcr stamps 
ofthe store for his private letters; or worse still, 
who occasionally uses a few shillings from the 
noney-drawer, though intending to put it back, is 
laying a bad foundation. 

All these boys and girls are builders, and char- 
acter is the structure they are rearing. Ah, there 
irethousands who make sad mistakes; idleness, 
procrastination, irresolution, dishonesty in small 
things, Sabbath-breaking, drinking, gambling, 
filsehood, theft—these are all laid in the fuunda- 
ton, 

Fatal errors they often prove. Later in life, 
vhat should be the strong and noble character of 
‘man, beautiful to contemplate, falls with a sud- 
den crash that buries him forever from the re- 
spect of good men, and leaves his soul a wreck 
for eternity.— American Messenger. 


A SPY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Mr. Kennedy, one of the rebel spies and incen- | 


diaries, who undertook to burn the city of New 
York by setting fire to the large hotels, has just 
en hung for the crime. The following story 
tells the fate of a spy in the Revolution : 
In the year 1776, when Gov. Clinton resided in 
bany, there came a stranger to his house one 
cold, wintry morning, soon after the family had 
breakfasted. He was welcomed by the household, 
and hospitably entertained; a breakfast was or- 
ered, and the governor, with his wife and daugh- 
‘er, employed in knitting, was sitting before the 
te, and entered into conversation with him about 
the affairs of the country, which naturally led to 
inquiry as to what was his occupation. 
he care and hesitancy with which the stranger 
spoke aroused the keen-sighted Clinton. He 
Communicated his suspicions to his wife and 
ughter, who closely watched his every w -rd and 
action. Unconscious of this, but finding that he 
tad fallen among enemies, the stranger was seen 
'0 take something from his pocket and swallow 
‘ Meantime Madame Clinton, with the speedy 


| floor, and tearing one another's hair. 

The drunkard stood and watched them in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Is this a picture of myself?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Do these brutes rebuke me?” The 
scene so impressed him, that he determined never 
to drink another drop. And from that day he 
became a temperate and happy man. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LOVE WORDS. 


A little head with its golden hair, - 
A little face so sweet and fair, 

A little hand with its dimpled grace, 

It wanders lovingly ovér my face. 

And a sweet voice whispers, soft and low, 

“I love you, sister, I love you so.” 


It is dreary outside—the wind and rain 
Sweep sobbing by, like a tuneral train; 

But there's light within—my heart beats high, 
I heed not the wild wind’s wailing cry, 

As I list to the murmur, soft and low, 

“I love you, sister—I love you so.” 


Ah, what is fame but an empty show, 
Luring us on through flelds of snow! 
Ah, what is wealth but a glittering, 
Linking our hearts to the wind and rain, 
If we hear not murmured soft and low, 
The sweet, fond words, “I love you so!" 


“T love you, sister!” ah, murmur it o'er, 

They're the echoed words of another shore, 

Where the streets are gold and the robes are white, 
Where there comes ho storm with its bitter blight, 
Where many hearts we have missed below 

Are murmuring, ‘‘We love you so.” 





* For the Companion. 
“ONLY ONE SLIDE, AND NOBODY ’LL 
KNOW !” 

Nellie Bills lived near a broad and dashing riv- 
er. In summer time she often crept down the 
ledge bordering one shore, and gathered those 
| frail, delicate beauties, the wild hare-bell. Near 
the house was a beautiful garden, where she could 
| play at ‘thide and seek,” or “‘rest you, my dear, 
|in the arbor fair,” for hours together. Ah, what 
| gay. sweet roses lifted their perfumed crowns in 

clustering masses! What verbenas, and quiet, 
|tender-looking pansies, nodded their tiny petals 
| in the soft morning air ;—and birds, such hosts of 
| them as carolled ‘‘early matins !” 
' Twas a charming home. ‘‘The kindest, dear- 
est father and mother in all the world,” Nellie 
said, ‘‘lived there.” And we should think it only 
right to expect that such loving parents had an 
Lebedians child. Shall I be obliged to say, that 
|though in the main the little girl did not wait to 
| be told twice to do a thing, yet sometimes she 
| was very disobedient, and much more anxious to 
follow her own wishes, than others wiser and 
older? ' 

One day in mid-winter the cook was sick, and 
| Nellie’s mother had a great deal of extra care, so 
'she called her little girl to set the table for din- 
\ner. The cheerful ‘‘Yes, mother,” was as good 
‘as a promise to the heart of the mother, and she 
| went about her household ways again. 

Alas, our Nellie cast a long, lingering look 
upon the fair, crisp snow earpeting the fields, and 
the ‘‘flat” near them, glistening in its glassy sur- 
face, aud mother and duty were secondary con- 
siderations. ‘Only one slide,” she said to her- 
self, and away she ran, whispering, softly, ‘‘No- 
body’ll know !” 

“Only one slide,” indeed, Nellie!—and did n% 





| 


CHINA STRAW CARPETINGS, of superior qualities, from 
the recent Cargo Auction Sale in New York, just received by the 
New ENGianp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


‘any body know?” When dinner was ready no 
table was set, and no Nellie to be seen; but hear- 
ing a bitter cry, the mother opened the door and | 
met Tim., the chore-boy, bringing in, in his stout 
arms, the disobedient child. 





BRUSSELS CARPETS aT OLD Prices, $2,25 per yard.—This 
invoice of Carpets, purchased at the recent trade sale’ in New 
| York, comprise the latest patterns in beautiful Persiay chintz 


«“‘Just one run and one slide,” indeed—just that and other modern styles; also, Hall and Stair Carpets t atch. 
This is believed to be the cheapest lot of fine Carpetings in this 


and no more—for a long, sharp icicle had pierced market, being a reduction of over one-half of the former high pri- 
the tender flesh, and Nellie walked no more that , ces. NEW ENGLAND Canrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
winter. 





| ELEGANT CARPETS CHEAP.—An invoice of English Tap- 
And what shall the lesson be, little ones ?— | estry Brussels for $1,75 per yard, just received from the last 
“Only one slide and no more” has been the ruin | ™#“¢ sale in New York, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 

aie : | Hanover Street. 
of many. And Nellie said, ‘‘Nobody ‘ll know!” , 


Vh en | FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer 
Whose eye sees us all—our down-sitting and Up- | for sale at manufacturer's prices, by the New ENGLAND CaRPET 
rising? There is One who never slumbers nor ©0., 75 Hanover Street. 


sleeps. Do not forget, .as Nellie did, that the | 
. Father above seeth all; His eyes are in every | 
place. 


— 





CARPETS.—Dont pay the high prices. 

English Tapestries for $1,75 per yard. 

Real Brussels for $2,25 per yard. 

Tnion Ingrains for 62 cents per yard. 

Woolen Ingrains, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 

Floor Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard. 

We are dally receiving goods from the New York sales, at 
panic prices, and our customers will be supplied correspondingly 


low. N&W ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
22—3w 


F. P. C. 


a | 
| 





MY MOTHER! 


Some gentleman passing through the beautiful 
village of Renton, in the Vale of Leven, Dumbar- 
tonshire, about nine o'clock at night some time 
ago, had their attention directed to a dark object 
in the churchyard. On going in to ascertain what 
it was, they found a boy of tender years lying flat 
on his face, and apparently sound asleep over a| 
recently-made grave. Thinking this not a very | 
safe bed for him, they shook him up and asked | 
how he came to be there. He said he was afraid | 


to go home, as his sister, with whom he resided, | o- e 
had threatened to beat him. 


| 59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 

*‘And where does your sister live?” asked one ae 
of the party. 

“In Dumbarton,” was the answer. 

‘In Dumbarton—nearly four miles off! How 
came you to wander so far away from home ?” 

“I just cam’,” sobbed the poor little fellow, 
‘‘because my mither’s grave was here.” 

His mother had been buried there a short time 
before, and his seeking a refuge at her grave in 
his sorrow was a beautiful touch of nature ina 
a nig ee have yet learned to real- 
ize the true character of that separation which | 
knows of no reunion on earth. Thither had he | a 
instinctively wandered to sob out his sorrows, and PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
to moisten with tears the grave of one who had | 
hitherto been his natural protector, for he had| PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 


evidently cried himself asleep. | SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT WATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


1b— 101 COURT anp 59 TREMONT STREET. 











—_ | Men and Boys are MAKING MoNEy withthe LOWE PRESS 
7 ~~ | by which Cards, —- &c., men gn at a saving of 75 per 
| cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
FOR PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
THERE IS NO BOOK EQUAL TO IT, 18—ly wield bteclchicheai ached all 
Is the remark of every one who has had any experience with 
Richardson's New Method, the most popular’ thorough and at- | IMPORTANT 


tractive volume of Studies, Examples and Exercises ever pub- <9 
TO AZT INVALID S! 











lished. Price $3,75. Sent post-tree. Sold by all Music Dealers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
24— 277 Washington Street. | 


A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance ot small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
‘does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unitting fur the nourishment of 
the infant, the change ot it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it it the starch be beforehand transtormed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As Wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali‘ than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived pertectly well, and many a petty suffering disappeared 
aiter some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeuter, the most renowned 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ougheto be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 


versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 23—3m. 








The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 


is well-known, and acknowledged by all medical men. The dif- 
ficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will enter 
the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. This point, 
says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has been attained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a way before unknown. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, A 
NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE that strikes at the Root of 


Disease by supplying the blood with its vital Principal or Life 
Element—/BOV. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and Ague, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
cures Nervous Affections, Female Complaints, Scrofula, Bails, 
Scurvy, and all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a SPECIFIC for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE 


OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State of 
the system. 





To all the Weak, the Worn and the Weary. 


The following VOLUNTARY testimony is from the Boston Re- 
corder of August 12, Ist4: 


“The Peruvian Syrup is one of the few adyertised medicines 
which is worthy of notice, and a personal trial of it for many 
years has shown us that it possesses all the qualities claimea by 
its proprietors. As a tonic in cases of impaired health or weak- 
ened constitutions it has no superior. Unlike most Tonics and 
Bitters, it is entirely free from alcohol, and therefore its energiz- 
ing effects are not followed by corresponding reaction. It will be 
found tar superior to wine or brandy in all cases where these 
have been preseribed for weakness and debility, The certificates 
of Dr. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and of Dr. Chil- 
ton, the celebrated chemist of New York, agreed that there is in 
its composition no mineral or vegetable poison, or objectionable 
substance whatever, Its principal ingredient is a salt of the Pro- 
toxide of Iron, so combined and protectcd as to form a durable 
and palatable medicine. We can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all the weak, the worn and the weary. We make 
these remarks voluntarily, and of our own prompting, having 
richly experienced its benefits. * 








DIPTHERIA. 

For the cure of that dreaded disease, DAVIS' PAIN KILLER 
is a specific, if resorted to in time. 

It should be used, mixed with water, as a gargle, and the 
throat bathed with Pain Killer freely. Read what Dr. Walton 
writes us, from Coshocton, Ohio: 

“IT am happy to inform you that the Pain Killer cures this new 
disease, Dipiheria or Sore Throat, that is prevailing to so alarm- 
ing an extent in this section of the country. On Walnut Creek, 
Holmes county, they use scarcely any other remedy, and it has 
never been known to fail ina single instance when used in time. 
This fact you may make known to the world.” 





Putens, Sate, ee. AUS Ge per talie. 2%3—2w (89) Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 
weak, sickly, miserable creatures, to strong, healthy and happy 
KENNEDY’S men and women, and Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 

A « Ex DM it a trial. 
S = = = BU Pamphlets containing certificates of cures, and recommenda- 
OINTMENT tions from some of the most eminent Physicians, Clergymen and 


others, will be sent FREE to any address. 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 


CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 





FOR SALE BY 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, Seth W. Fowle & Son, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 18 TREMONT STREET.............0.06 BOSTON, 





CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 


J. P. Dinsmore, 
36 DEY STREET.........--- NEW YORK, 


And by all Druggists. 
23—4w ‘ 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 





Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis surE. Circulars having 
testimonials from’ clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a beter bere oe of its merits before giving it 


40—ly 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 





4 . ETT, M.D. Pi ietor, 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best i a trial. New En Hs 4 yeh Sy B ple + 5 
ll tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale 0: ly é r; M 
years. Itis Senpumnented by our best physicians, our most emi- | _ For sale by all Druggists 20—eopém 





nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost. any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1: 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 











ine. which is = omy by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston 
y : 


will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
and sold general 6—om 1 


every where, 7—Jm 
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hand of God in the history of this, His greatest 
| gift to man. They find few obstacles, because 
they are willing to accept the Seriptures as true, 
| while the other class pervert all their knowledge 
——= ——== |to prove that the Mosaic record is merely a bun- 
Terms of the Companion. dle of Jewish fables. Their efforts to prove from 

Thd&rice of the Companion is One Dollar and | language that God created many races, at different 
cee ase oe Gcaes ecaees ee eee times and places, are upbeld by arguments so 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | foolish and far-fetched that they would be ridicu- 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. |lous if they were not so wicked. They remind 
== areas. ——- |me of an ignorant, but perfectly slef-complacent 

For the €ompanion. man in Norton, who was, to use his own words, 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE.’ very fond of freeing his mind in our evening 

“I wish,” Miss Ray commenced, “‘to call your | Prayer meetings. One night he rose up and be- 
attention to-day to this change in words to which | 84": ‘My dear brethren and feller sinners, Tve 
we have before alluded. It is called phonetic de- | been readin’ to-day about the wilderness of Sinai, 
cay. It has long been mistaken for growth, but| Where them children of Israel wandered around 
is, in reality, injurious. Words, or parts of | for more than forty hull year. Now that wilder- 
words, cease to have any meaning. It is curious | »€8s wa'nt a bit mor’n forty mile across. Ef Mo- 
to notice that the Chinese have always avoided | ses had gone right straight along he might’er gone 
any such changes; their one-syllabled nasals all | through it in four or five days. Now Moses was & 
have a meaning—a self-evident one. Let us take | 00d man, and I think he meant to do right ; but 
our word twenty, for example. It once had a} there! I du b’lieve I could’er led them children of 
meaning, doubtless, but it is lost. Now in ned Israel better myself.’ There ore a9 fine words to 
nese twenty is literally two-ten, just as fifteen in| disguise the presumption of this criticism, but it 
English was once five-ten. We can only watch |is not one whit more blasphemous than many 
this change in written languages, which are few, | !earned discussions about God’s doings which I 
in proportion to the unwritten dialects. It isa|haveread. ‘Ah,’I mentally exclaim, like old Dr. 
mere accident that any language was ever writ-| Knowlton, you forget that you are measuring Infi- 
ten.” | nite power by your own petty inch rule, and think 

“Mere accident!” exclaimed Edward, “why, I} YOU could have created a better world, a better 
thought the written languages were the most im-|T4ce of men than He who cannot err.” 
portant.” Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

‘‘We are accustomed to consider them so with- 
out reason. Written languages become more ar- 
tificial, but they are no better or stronger than the 
dialects which resembled them. It is the litera- 
ture of a language which makes it famous.” 

‘But, aunt, you do not mean to say that Latin 
was not ever so much superior to the barbarous 
dialects spoken by other nations in the days of 
Rome’s supremacy ?” 

‘Muller will tell you that classical Latin is one 
out of the many dialects spoken by the Aryan in- 
habitants of Italy. It was the dialect of Latium; 
in Latium the dialect of Rome; at Rome the dia- 
lect of the patricians. It was the language of a 
political party, of a literary set. Your haughty 
Roman patricians claimed to be the people, and 
called all others except the Greeks, whom they 
servilely imitated, barbarians. ‘Barbarians,’ says 
Muller,’ is one of those lazy expressions that | 
seems to say every thing, but in reality says noth- 
ing.’ The Romans did not condescend to exam- 
ine the languages of the people they conquered, 
but insisted upon their adopting the Latin lan- 
guage, at once. The Celts and Germans had a 
language older, in some respects superior, to their 
own. The Gothic tongues were far more nearly 
allied to the Latin than the Greek. Have, a verb 
in common use in all tongues, is almost exactly 
alike in its various endings, in the Gothic and Lat- 
in. One great event alone broke down the bar- 
rier which made nations despise one another. 
What event do I allude to?” 
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VARIETY. 





THE JAGUAR HUNT. 


The dark jaguar was abroad in the land; 

His strength and his fierceness what foe could withstand? 
The breath of his anger was hot on the air, 

And the white lamb of Peace he had dragged to his lair. 


Then up rose the Farmer; he summoned his sons: 

‘Now saddle your horses, now look to your guns!" 

And he called to his hound, as he sprang from the ground 
Yo the back of his black pawing steed with a bound. 

O, their hearts, at the word, how they tingled and stirred! 
They followed, all belved and booted and spurred. 

“Buckle tight, boys!" said he, “for who gallops with me, 
Such a hunt as never before he shall see! 

“This traitor, we know him! for when he was younger 
We flattered him, patted him, fed his flerce hunger; 

But now far too long we have borne with the wrong, 

For each morsel we tossed makes him savage and strong.” 
Then said one, “He must die!" And they took up the cry, 
“For this last crime of his he must die! he must die!” 

But the slow eldest-born sauntered sad and forlorn, 

For his heart was at home on that fair hunting morn, 


“T remember, he said, “how this fine cub we track 

Has carried me many a time on his back!" 

And he called to his brothers, *‘Fight gently! be kind!” 
And he kept the dread hound, Retribution, behind. 

The dark jaguar on a bough in the brake 

Crouched, silent and wily, and lithe as a snake; 

They spied not their game, but, as onward they came, 
Through the dense leafage gleamed two red eyeballs of flame. 
Black-spotted, and motticd, and whiskered, and grim, 
White-bellied, and yellow, he lay on the limb, 

And so still that you saw but just one tawny paw 

Lightly reach through the leaves, and as soitly withdraw. 
Then shrilled his fierce cry, as the riders drew nigh, 

And he shot from the bough like a bolt from the sky. 

In the foremost he fastened his fangs as he fell, 

While all the black jungle re-echoed his yell. 

O, then there was carnage by field and by flood! 

The green sod was crimsoned, the rivers ran blood, 

The cornfields were trampled, and all in their track 

The beautiful valley lay blasted and black. 


Now the din of the conflict swells deadly and loud, 


Susie had been listeni : Tr +. 
P _ ung attentively. Christ, And the dust of the tumult rolls up like a cloud; 
Then afar down the slope of the Southland recedes 


a. pp an his disciples to preach the The wild, rapid clatter of galloping steeds. : 

‘*You have indeed given the true reason, dear,” The back stallion bore hig bald rider before 
answered Miss Ray. A-hunting the dark jaguar tohisden. 

‘* “There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is nei- , a 
ther bond nor free; there is neither male nor fe- 
male; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,’ Paul 
said,” exclaimed Edward, delighted to recall a fa- 
miliar text in ¢his new connection. 

“Can you tell me what Paul had been, up to 
that day when a light from heaven left him blinded 
and humbled ?” asked his aunt. 

‘Just as bigoted a Jew as he could be; nobody 
was worthy to live but Moses’ disciples,” said 
Edward. 

“‘O, what a meaning, what a power, there must 
have been to him in those words!” said Miss 
Ray; ‘‘but look at the world to which he dared 
preach sucha grand truth. The Hindu had a pe- 
culiarly contemptuous name for all men not twice 
born, as they claimed that Hindus were. The 
gentile was a dog to all his Jewish neighbors. 
The supercilious and atheistic Greek called all 
‘men barbarians who did not speak Greek. The 
Mohammedan cursed all who denied that Mahom- 
et was not the prophet. And slaves everywhere 
groaned under a worse than Egyptian bondage. | sooner he would reach the end of his journey. 
And how long will it be ere men will learn that | He soon heard a carriage coming, and when it 
God has no respect to persons, and does not love | had caught up with him the driver reined in his 
to see the descendants of Canaan accursed? Mul- eg es Say oaee ee Hee OS ety See Se 


aant ‘ | gladly accepted. 
ler says, ‘Humanity is a word which you look for| When he was seated in the wagon the gentle- 


in vain in Plato or Aristotle. I date the real be-| — a good “ nae -_ eas 
sinning of the science of language from the first| ‘‘1 noticed thee walking along briskly, and so 
i f Panes You oan “aa more of freee asked thee to ride; but if Thad seen thee walk- 


he says upon this subject. I love to read when hn Bag a ee 
man of such erudition is not afraid to go to his| mee 

Bible for truth. I hope you will read a great) A CONTRABAND explains how bloodhounds sent 
deal more on this subject than I have told you, | pursuit of fugitives ae be thrown off the track. 
But if you do so you will find two classes of writ-| If dem hounds gets closer into you, why jest 


: “age ~ t a long pole and hop about twenty feet if you 
ers; one class, by no means inferior in learning Ein. pad “ dis four a five times, nA onion 


or judgment, trace with love and wonder the! you light why jest put some pepper in de holes 


In April, sweet April, the chase was begun; 

It was April again when the hunting was done; 

The snows of tour winters and four summers’ green 
Lay red- streaked and trodden and blighted between, 


Then the monster stretched all his grim length on the ground; 
His life-blood was wasting from many a wound; 

Ferocious and gory and snarling he lay 

Amid heaps of the whitening bones of his prey. 


Then up spoke the slow eldest son, and he said, 

“All he needs now is just to be fostered and fed! 

Give over the strife! Brothers, put up the knife! 

We will tame him, reclaim him, but take not his life!” 


But the Farmer flung back the false words in his face; 
“He is none of my race, who gives connsel so base! 

Now let loose the hound!" And the hound was unbound, 
And like lightning the heart of the traitor he found. 


“So rapine and treason forever shall cease!" 

And they wash the stained fleece of the pale lamb of Peace; 
When, lo! a strong angel 8tands winged and white 

In a wonderful raiment of ravishing light! 


Peace is raised from the dead! In the radiance shed 
By the halo of glory that shines round her head, 
Fair gardens shall bloom where the black jungle grew, 
And all the glad valley shall blossom anew! 
—Atlantic Monthly. J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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DON’T BE LAZY. 


A little boy was once walking along a dusty 
road. The sun was very warm and oppressive, 
but, as was his usual way, he yg along very 
quickly, thinking that the faster he walked the 














what your heels make, and when de hounds come 
dey lose dar scent, and den dey goes snuflia’ 
roun,’ and bymeby dey snuflles up dat ar peper 
into dar nostrils, and den dey’ll go chee! chee! 
chee! and dat’ll be de last dem dogs can do dat 
day.” 


HOW IT MAY BE DONE, 
If you happen to be an honest and diligent 





young man; if you possess the respect of your| 


associates; and have taken a fancy in your head 
to get rid of your industry and your honesty; to 
lose the respect of your friends and the good 
opinion of your mates, I will tell you how you may 
manage the matter in a very little time, and with 
very little trouble—learn to drink rum. 


— 
MUSK. 


The Empress Josephine was very fend of per- 
fumes, and above all, of musk. Her dressing 
room at Malmaison was filled with it, in spite of 
Napoleon’s frequent remonstrances. Forty years 
have elapsed since her death, and the present 
owner of Malmaison has had the walls of that 
dressing room repeatedly washed and painted ; but 
neither scrubbing, aquafortis, nor paint, has been 
sufficient to remove the smell of the good Em- 
en te musk, which continues as strong as if the 

ottle which contained it had been but yesterday 
removed. 
—~+o>——_——__—. 

Carr. C——, of Hadlyme, Conn., had a very 
clever man in his employ, by the name of Marsh. 
One day he came alongside the ship in a small 
boat; a line was thrown to assist him in reach- 
ing the deck. When nearly up the rope parted, 
and he fell back into the boat. Says the captain, 
‘‘Marsh, did it hurt you much?” He replied, 
whining, ‘‘I never was hurt so bad in so short a 
time!” 


A caT caught a sparrow and was about to de- 
vour it, but the sparrow said: 

‘*No gentleman eats till he washes his face.” 

The cat, struck at this remark, set the sparrow 
down and began to wash his face with his paw, 
but the sparrow flew away. This vexed puss 
extremely, and he said: 

‘*As long as I live I will eat first and wash my 
ym afterwards,” which all cats do, even to this 

ay. 


On a bell in the Durham 
these lines occur :— 
“To call the folks to church in time, 


I chime. 
When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing, 


(Eng.) cathedral 


ring. 
And when the body leaves the soul, 
I toll.” 


Tue silent accomplish more than the noisy. 
The tail of the rattlesnake makes all the noise, 
but the head does the execution. 








SPORTS AND, PASTIMES. 


Miniature Gas-Works. 


Fill the bowl of a large tobacco-pipe with powdered 
coal (cannel coal answers best,) and close the top of it 
by the application of pipe-clay; or, what is better, a 
mixture of sand and beer. When the covering is dry, 
place the bowl of the pipe in a clear fire; in a few 
minutes a dense smoke will issue from the stem, 
which, on the application of a lighted paper, will in- 
flame, anc will continue in a beautiful little jet of 
flame as long as any gas continues to be distilled from 
the coal. 

Cat and Mouse. 


This is a very good game, played by two boys, com- 
mon in many parts of France. A post is selected, and 
the boys are both tied to it by a string some four or 
five yards long, so as to give them room to play. 
(The string should not be tied, but noosed over the 
post, so that it cannot get twisted round it, as the boys 
run.) The players are then both blindfolded; and the 
boy who plays mouse has two oo of wood given to 
him. They stand apart, and then commences the 
game. The mouse rubs the pieces of wood together; 
the other player, the cat, hears it, and endeavors to 
catch the mouse, who changes his position and gets 
out of the way; repeating his scratching and manceu- 
vring till he és caught. 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1. 

m composed of 14 letters. 

3, 9, 13, 14, is a celebrated river in africa. 
1, 6, 7, 10, 11, 3, is a military engine. 
12, 9, 6, 10, 2, is a musical instrument. 
4, 6, 5, 6, 7, is the great adversary of man. 
8, 9, 3, is a metal. 
whole is a large city. 


2. 


Iam a digni of high degree; 

Behead me, and immediately you’ll see 

That now, without indemnity or bribe, 

My business to recite is, or describle ; 

Behead again, and then, O glorious sight! 
You next behold me filled with great delight. 
Once more decapitate, and you will find 

That I am now considerably behind ; 

And yet again cut off my hydra-head, 

I’m what you’ve often done, or you’d be dead. 
Decapitate! my head, en derriere, 

I’m thus preferred by some to wine or beer. 
Lastly, again behead, and place behind, 

And what you’re bound to do you’ll quickly find. 


3. 
My frst all welcome ; 
My second belongs to every child of Adam, and in- 
creases day by day ; 
My third goes through my first; 


I 
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My whole the civilized world cannot do without, and 


is just now in more than ordinary demand. 


Answers to Puzsles in the Last Number. 
1. Date. 


2. Penknife. 
3. Si ¢ =f s 
y.-2..46-8 
Si 4.38 4 
15 15 15 


CorRECTION.—A misprint occurs in a portion of our 


last issue, in the answer to Puzzle No.4. It should 


eran 
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APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


TEE C-O-D MAW 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS ana SHOES 
to sell you through the medinm of your Retail Stores. I¢ he will 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOEs, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, wiy, you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warnant and 
Trade Mark, 


’ PaTENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D sans 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTEN? 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
PAIR. IF BuT LittLe WoRN, NEW PaiRs WILL Bz Giyzy 
WITH PLEASURE. 


Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
with the C-O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and STARVE 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first jp. 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, ON 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS Goops 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 


Witt you Stanp BY anp SUSTAIN THE 


C-O—D MAN? 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12—3m 
THE GREAT GERMAN HEILMITTEL 

Will positively cure 

CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDs, 
And the first stages of 

CONSUMPTION. 
It is a sure preventive for 


DIPTHERIA. 
For sale by all Druggists............. Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 


Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
16—7w General Agents. 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 











WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA 2 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investigs- 
tion to be genuine. Cc. G. CLARK & C0. 





Cor’s Dysrersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Coz’s DysPrersi1a CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s Dysrersi1a CURE 
Cures like magic al) diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 

Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND CouRIER, —Ha 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, ani 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

¥or the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—s 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and! 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I west 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten 2 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat aly- 
—* please without pain. It is something I cannot explail, 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who po “Ont 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” - 

‘tenes WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the een Episcopal church, Madison, 
Sonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, aud 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 


From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend © 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with bree 

PHILANDER P 


try it. 
‘Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE.......++...$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass- 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling a 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not # 
single instance of its failure is known. all, 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an inv “4 
and pega Ag | do not wee up” , ahove stesamests al 
money refunded. We say nowing 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an inverts 
ment willcure you. It may responsi! 
town, who furnish you with a cireular of genuine oricate 
of cures it has made. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 





C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
7lyeow New Haven, Cont. 
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